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'‘The  justification  for  any  such  measures  as  these  at  all  is  in 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” — Senator  Kenyon. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  discredited  hy  many  wit- 
nesses, wlio  declare  its  reports  on  the  packing  industry  untrue. 


The  Committee 


Kepublicans 

Asle  J.  Gronna,  North  Dakota, 
Chairman. 

Carroll  S.  Page,  Vermont 

George  W.  Norris,  Nebraska 

William  S.  Kenyon,  Iowa 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
New  York 
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Byron  P.  Harrison,  Mississippi 


INTRODUCTION 


The  hearings  before  the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  United  States  Senate,  Avhere  the  Kendrick  and  Ken- 
yon bills  for  the  regulation  of  the  meat  packing  industi’y  were 
under  consideration,  began  Monday,  August  18th,  and  closed 
Saturday,  September  13th.  There  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  persons  before  the  committee.  These  came  from  thirty-three 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  represented  various  lines 
of  business. 

Of  this  large  number  there  were  only  about  twelve  who  had  any 
criticism  to  make  of  the  larger  packers,  and  some  of  these  were 
opposed  to  licensing  the  packing  industry. 

The  farmers,  or  producers,  were  the  largest  class  represented 
at  the  hearings.  Eighty-two  were  present.  There  were  twenty- 
one  small  packers,  more  than  a score  of  retailers,  a good  num-' 
ber  of  Avholesalers,  as  well  as  representatives  of  civic  and  trade 
organizations,  besides  manufacturers,  commission  men,  canners, 
editors,  and  other  interests. 

Those  who  appeared  against  the  legislation  were  practical, 
representative  and  successful  men.  They  were  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  standing  in  the  communities  from  which  they  came. 

I. 

Bills  Before  the  Committee 

Of  the  two  bills  that  were  before  the  committee,  one  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  and  the  other  by  Senator 
Kendrick,  of  "Wyoming.  Each  seeks,  in  substance,  to  place  the 
meat  packing  industry  under  government  supervision  and 
control. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings.  Senator  Kenyon,  in  dis 
cussing  the  bills,  spoke  as  follows : 

“These  bills  seek  to  accomplish  three  things:  first,  control  of 
the  meat  packers  by  a system  of  licensing;  second,  divorcement 
of  the  stock  yards  from  packer  ownership ; and  third,  elimination 
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of  the  refrigerator  car  privilege.  They  provide  a new  method  of 
corporate  control.  ^They  are  radical  bills;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  They  have  teeth  in  them;  there  is  no  doubt  or  pretense 
they  have  not. 

“The  justification  for  any  such  measures  as  these  at  all  is  in 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  showing  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  combination  among  the  packers.” 

n. 

Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Charges 

W.  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  occupied  the 
entire  opening  day  of  the  hearings.  His  testimony  had  to  do 
with  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  he 
elaborated  on  at  great  length.  He  declared  that  the  small  pack- 
ers were  “existing  at  suflierance”  of  the  large  packers,  and  that 
the  live  stock  producers  are  “at  the  mercy  of  the  five  great  pack- 
ing concerns”. 

The  gist  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  deliberately  reiterated  by  Mr.  Colver  while  he  was  on  the 
stand,  included  the  following : 

That  the  small  packers  “are  existing  at  sufferance”  of  the  big 
packers. 

That  the  stock  producers  are  at  “the  mercy  of  the  five  great 
packing  concerns.” 

That  the  packers  have  a monopoly  in  the  packing  industry. 

That  the  packers  are  guilty  of  unfair  practices  in  trading. 

That  the  markets  are  not  free  and  open  at  the  stock  yards. 

That  there  is  unfair  competition  in  the  selling  end  of  the  bus- 
iness. 

That  the  five  large  packers  deal  in  or  manufacture  more  than 
seven  hundred  commodities. 

All  of  the  twenty-one  small,  or  independent  packers,  disputed 
Mr.  Colver ’s  statements  absolutely,  and  practically  all  of  the 
eighty-two  producers  who  appeared  also  declared  that  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Colver  were  untrue. 

The  small  packers  vigorously  denied  that  they  “exist  at  the 
sufferance”  of  the  large  packers.  Without  exception,  every  one 
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of  them  said  there  was  no  monopoly  among  the  large  packers, 
nor  any  attempt  by  them  to  crush  the  smaller  packers,  or  drive 
them  out  of  business.  Thej^  declared  also  that  the  markets  of  the 
stock  yards  of  the  country  are  free  and  open,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  big  packers  to  control  the  markets  if  they 
wanted  to.  There  are  so  many  small  packers  and  so  many  small 
buyers  that  they  make  the  market  many  days  themselves,  their 
testimony  showed.  They  further  asserted  that  there  were  no 
agreements  among  the  big  packers  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
and  that  there  are  no  unfair  practices  by  them,  either  in  the 
biiying  of  live  stock  or  in  the  selling  of  meat  products. 

m. 

The  Small  Packers’  Answer 

It  no  doubt  will  be  interesting  to  give  a few  salient  points  from 
the  testimony  of  the  small  packers  in  answer  to  the  charges  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Cornmisison : 

Howard  R.  Smith,  president,  Jones  & Lamb  Company,  Balti- 
more, said: 

“The  impression  seems  to  be,  among  some  people,  that  the  large 
packers  are  simply  monopolizing  everything  and  driving  the 
small  packer  out  of  business.  We  have  been  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness for  fifteen  years,  and  Ave  have  not  been  put  out  of  business. 
We  have  growm  right  along  and  are  now  erecting  a new  plant.” 

I 

Michael  Ryan,  president,  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company: 

“I  have  been  a competitor  of  the  large  packers  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  I have  never  found  a disposition  on  their  part  to 
crush  competition.  We  independents  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  larger  concerns.  Their  houses  and  machinery  have  always 
been  open  to  us.  They  have  concealed  nothing  nor  attempted  any 
unfair  practices  that  I know  of.” 

T.  Davis  Hill,  vice-president,  Corkran,  Hill  & Company,  Inc., 
Baltimore : 

“We  have  been  in  the  packing  business  since  1886  and  we  have 
prospered  and  expanded.  Our  business  has  never  been  subjected 
to  any  undue  interference  by  any  other  corporation.  We  buy  our 
live  stock  on  the  open  market  at  all  the  big  yards,  and  our  buyers 
have  never  complained  at  any  time  that  they  were  hampered  by 
any  one.  The  big  packers  can  not  control  the  market  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  too  many  outside  packers.  Outside  packers 
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at  Chicago  some  days  purchase  more  than  all  of  the  large  packers 
put  together.  In  other  words,  some  days  the  small  packers  make 
the  market  for  the  big  packers.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  big 
packers’  competition.  As  to  profits,  I believe  that  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  we  have  done  a little  better  than  the  large 
packers.  The  large  packers  have  never  tried  to  undersell  us  or 
drive  us  out  of  business.  We  have  in  Baltimore  ten  or  twelve 
small  packers.  All  of  them  are  prospering  and  expanding.” 

H.  C.  Bertram,  of  D.  B.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore : 

“Our  company  operates  packing  houses  in  Baltimore,  Wilming- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  We  have  grown  very  considerably  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  We  are  meeting  the  big  packers  in  compe- 
tition and  we  are  growing  larger  every  year.  ’ ’ 

James  H.  Cochrane,  president,  Cochrane  Packing  Company, 
Kansas  City: 

“We  have  never  had  very  much  trouble  competing  with  the 
big  packers,  either  in  buying  or  selling.” 

Walter  H.  Lipe,  Beechnut  Packing  Company,  Canajoharie,  New 
York: 

“We  have  done  business  with  the  big  packers  twenty-seven 
years  and  have  made  money.  It  doesn’t  seem  that  they  have 
oppressed  us.” 

G.  H.  Nuckolls,  president,  Nuckolls  Packing  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colorado : 

“We  are  not  existing  ‘at  sufferance’  and  we  are  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Our  business  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing since  1880.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  compe- 
tition Avith  the  big  packers.  I know  of  no  methods  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  big  packers  which  would  be  so  radically  unjust 
and  unfair  and  monopolistic  as  to  warrant  legislation  such  as  this- 
So  far  as  profits  go,  my  company  has  made  a larger  percentage  on 
its  turnover  than  any  of  the  so-called  big  five.  The  profits  were  a 
little  larger  on  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  also.” 

James  N.  Doyle,  Doyle  Packing  Company,  Denver: 

“I  have  been  in  competition  Avith  the  big  five  packers  for  years, 
and  my  business  has  increased  regularly.  The  big  packers  have 
never  interfered  Avith  my  business,  and  I liaA’e  been  able  to  do 
business  in  fair  competition,  both  in  the  buying  and  selling  end 
of  my  products.” 
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P.  Michaels,  packer,  Milwaukee  : 

“The  Milwaukee  stock  yards  are  owned  by  Swift  & Company. 
Trade  is  unrestricted.  You  can  go  out  any  day  and  buy  what  you 
want.  There  are  about  a dozen  small  packers  operating  at  our 
yards  and  none  of  them  has  any  trouble  in  getting  what  live 
stock  he  wants  for  his  packing  plant.” 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  president.  Coffin  Packing  Company,  Denver: 

‘ ‘ It  has  been  stated  that  the  independent  packers  of  the  country 
‘exist  at  sufferance’  of  the  so-called  big  five.  This  is  not  true. 
Anybody  can  compete  with  the  big  five  packers.  They  have  done 
much  to  build  up  the  cattle  industry,  the  packing  industry  and 
business  generally.” 

J.  M.  Emmart,  Louisville  Provision  Company  (packers),  Louis- 
ville : 

“The  small  packer  can  make  a success  in  the  face  of  large 
packer  competition.  We  started  in  business  in  1910  with  $50,- 
000.00  capital  stock.  * * * Last  year  we  did  a business  of  $4,500,- 
000.00.  During  these  years  we  have  made  as  much  profit  as  some 
of  the  larger  concerns.  So  far  as  I know  the  big  packers  never  at 
any  time  have  tried  to  put  me  out  of  business.  We  have  expanded 
and  are  continually  adding  to  our  plant.” 

Patrick  Brennan,  president.  Independent  Packing  Company, 
Chicago : 

“From  its  inception  our  company  has  been  located  within  one 
block  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  * * * Our  business  has  grown 
continuously  from  the  beginning,  commencing  with  sales  of  a 
little  over  two  million  dollars  in  1906  and  amounting  to  a little 
over  twenty-seven  millions  in  1918,  each  year  showing  a substan- 
tial increase.  There  is  sharp  competition  between  us  and  the  so- 
called  big  five  packers  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  in 
the  disposal  of  our  products.” 

W.  K.  Sinclair,  manager,  Kingan  & Company,  packers,  Indian- 
apolis : 

“I  deny  that  there  is  any  monopoly  in  the  packing  business  and 
I see  no  tendency  in  that  direction.  * * * it  has  taken  seventy 
years  to  build  up  the  packing  industry  to  its  present  efficient 
state  of  operation,  and  we  claim  its  efficiency  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  industry  in  the  world  today.  Last  year  our  turnover 
was  $63,000,000.00.  Our  company  is  now,  and  has  been  very 
prosperous.” 
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J.  Fred  Shafer,  president  of  the  Jacob  C.  Shafer  Company,  Bal- 
timore : 

“I  have  been  engaged  in  the  packing  business  twenty  years. 
We  have  been  in  daily  competition  with  all  the  big  packers  and 
all  the  small  packers  and  we  have  always  prospered.  I have  al- 
ways found  the  big  packers  to  be  fair  in  their  dealings  with  me. 
They  have  never  been  unreasonable,  nor  have  they  resorted  to 
any  unfair  practices.  I have  never  seen  them  at  any  time  trying 
to  put  the  small  fellow  out  of  business.” 

John  J.  Felin,  president,  John  J.  Felin  Company,  packers,  Phil- 
adelphia: (Mr.  Felin  represented  seven  other  packers  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee.) 

‘‘I  wish  to  take  exception  to  statements  made  by  W.  B.  Colver 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  the  independent  packers 
existed  ‘at  the  sufferance’  of  the  large  packers.  I have  known 
several  of  the  independent  packers  of  the  country  who  have  made 
a larger  return  on  their  capital  than  the  big  five,  and  we  feel  we 
have  all  prospered.  I have  known  all  the  packers  for  years  and 
have  never  seen  any  unfair  dealings  on  their  part.  I know  of  no 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  by  any  of  them  that  were  un- 
just, unfair,  or  monopolistic.  We  are  not  ‘existing  at  sufferance.’ 
My  company  has  made  a larger  percentage  on  its  turnover  than 
any  of  the  so-called  big  five  packers.” 

Edward  Smith,  president,  Edward  Smith  Packing  Company, 
Buffalo : 

“I  have  been  in  the  packing  business  thirty  years,  and  during 
the  last  twelve  years  have  been  in  business  for  myself.  Previous 
to  that  time  I had  been  with  Swift  & Company.  When  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Swift  learned  that  I had  gone  into  business  for  myself 
he  voluntarily  let  me  have  $5,000.00  to  help  establish  myself. 
This  would  not  indicate  that  he  wanted  to  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  combination  or  unfair  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  large  packers.” 

Oswald  Neesvig,  president,  Madison  Packing  Company,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin : 

“I  have  always  found  the  big  packers  fair  in  their  dealings 
with  me.  They  have  never  been  unreasonable,  nor  have  they  re- 
sorted to  any  unfair  practices.  I have  never  seen  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  pid  the  little  fellow  out  of  business.” 
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Solomon  Greenwald,  president,  Greenwald  Packing  Company, 
Baltimore : 

“I  know  that  the  big  packers  do  not  control  competition  in  the 
stock  yards.  The  yards  are  open  to  everyone.  We  bid  against 
the  big  packers  during  the  war  and  had  enough  contracts  for 
nine  months  to  take  care  of  a thousand  cattle  a month.” 

J.  C.  Bold,  president  of  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company, 
Buffalo : 

‘‘The  Dold  Packing  Company  has  been  in  business  over  fifty 
years.  * * * Our  expansion  is  indicated  by  the  present  large 
financial  assets.  And  our  steady  progress  has  carried  us  to  an 
output  of  nearly  one  million  head  of  live  stock  annually.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  others,  of  the  small  or  independent  packers,  have  had 
the  big  packers  for  competitors,  and  during  all  these  years,  we 
are  forced  to  admit,  we  can  not  point  to  a single  act  on  their  part 
directly  tending  to  put  us,  or  so  far  as  we  know,  any  small  packer 
out  of  business.  We  are  in  touch  with  all  the  leading  live  stock 
markets  in  the  west,  every  business  day,  and  I recall  no  instance  ^ 
where  we  were  ever  hampered  by  any  packer  in  the  control  of 
any  stock,  or  in  the  purchase  of  our  supplies  at  competitive  mar- 
ket prices.” 

The  foregoing  testimony  of  these  substantial  and  representa- 
tive business  men  seems  to  show  conclusively  the  untruthfulness 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

IV 

The  Producers’  Answer 

The  eighty-two  producers  who  testified  came  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  But  from  the  cattle  producing  states  of  Texas,  Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Missouri  came  the  strongest  delegations.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  all  of  them  denied  that  they  are  “at  the  mercy  of 
the  five  great  packing  concerns”  and  corroborated  the  statements 
of  the  small  packers  that  no  monopoly  existed  in  the  packing  in- 
dustry. They  declared  that  the  stock  yards  were  free  and  open 
and  that  they  had  always  received  fair  treatment  from  the  pack- 
ers in  disposing  of  their  live  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon,  author  of  one  of  the  bills  before  the  Commit- 
tee, was  confronted  by  a delegation  of  his  constituents.  The  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  are  among  the  largest  live  stock  producers 
in  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  testimony  of  some  of 
these  men. 
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J.  S.  Blackwell,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa : 

“I  am  sorry  that  a senator  from  a prosperous  state  like  Iowa 
has  to  be  the  father  of  one  of  these  bills,”  said  Mr.  Blackwell. 
“In  view  of  the  great  prosperity  we  are  now  having  I do  not  think 
that  such  legislation  should  originate  from  a state  like  ours.  * * * 

Iowa’s  land  values  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  within 
the  last  few  years,  from  $50  to  $500  an  acre  and  in  some  places 
more  than  that.  This  is  due  to  the  packers  more  than  any  single 
thing  and  I will  tell  you  why : Iowa  is  the  greatest  hog  producing 
state  in  the  Union,  besides  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  cattle  pro- 
ducing states  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  production 
of  corn,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs.  Now,  practically  all  of  these 
products  are  sold  to  the  packers  at  a ready  cash  market  every 
day  in  the  year. 

“I  am  satisfied.  Senator  Kenyon,  that  when  you  get  a chance 
to  come  back  home  to  Iowa  and  put  your  ear  to  the  ground  that 
you  will  want  to  get  off  of  these  bills  as  quickly  as  you  know  how. 
I do  not  find  that  you  are  getting  any  support  from  our  people.  ’ ’ 

The  other  Iowa  farmers  substantiated  Mr.  Blackwell’s  state- 
ments and  declared  they  were  opposed  to  licensing  of  business 
generally.  They  said  the  packers  had  treated  them  fairly. 

J.  P.  Lynn,  one  of  several  successful  and  prosperous  producers 
appearing  before  the  committee  from  Missouri,  reflected  the  senti- 
ment of  his  state  when  he  said  : 

“There  is  not  a stock  yard  in  the  United  States  where  there  is 
not  competition  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  no  matter  who  owns 
them.  As  a shipper  of  long  experience,  I have  never  encountered 
any  discriminating  practices  of  combinations  to  control  markets 
in  any  way  whatsoever.” 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  producers  in  connection 
with  many  other  charges  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Their  denials  of  the  commission’s  accusations  were  emphatic;  they 
were  without  equivocation.  Eobert  J.  Kleberg,  Kingsville,  Texas, 
manager  of  perhaps  the  largest  cattle  ranch  in  the  world,  de- 
clared : 

“I  contend  and  believe  that  the  producer  of  live  stock  who 
conducts  his  business  properly  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from 
the  packers.  He  needs  the  packer  to  prepare  his  product  for  market 
and  distribute  it.  When  a business  is  as  big  as  the  packers’  bus- 
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iness,  that  business  has  to  be  conducted  properly  and  on  business- 
like lines  and  on  principles  of  fairness  towards  the  public.  They 
cannot  afford  in  their  own  interests  to  conduct  their  business  in 
such  a way  that  it  injures  the  great  mass  of  people  with  whom 
they  do  business. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  particular  danger  to  this  country 
from  a monopoly  of  its  food  products.  In  fact,  I have  never  con- 
sidered it  because  I do  not  think  it  is  possible.” 

Major  W.  L.  Brown,  Kingman,  Kansas,  one  of  the  best  known 
producers  of  purebred  live  stock  in  his  state,  said : 

“We  are  wondering  why  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  marketing  as  is  proposed.  We  have  a large  and  grow- 
ing market  at  Wichita.  There  is  no  complaint  against  the  pack- 
ers who  buy  on  that  market  because  the  people  who  ship  their 
stock  there  have  been  treated  fairly.  But  if  you  continue  to 
hamper  the  meat  packing  industry,  you  will  disturb  the  live  stock 
industry,  and  perhaps  ruin  the  market  facilities  we  have  by  try- 
ing to  regulate  an  industry  which  we  who  supply  its  raw  products 
have  no  complaint  against.” 

F.  R.  Currie,  Card,  Nebraska,  after  experience  covering  forty 
years  in  business,  during  which  time  all  of  his  live  stock  was  sold 
to  the  packers,  gave  the  committee  this  opinion : 

“I  suppose  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a monopoly  of  any  parti- 
cular line  of  business,  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  controlled. 
But  a monopoly  of  the  meat  packing  business  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. It  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that  no  human  being  can 
forecast  production.  Nor  can  any  man  foresee  what  the  demand 
will  be.  He  can  not  tell  Avhere  he  will  have  to  go  for  his  raw 
supplies.” 

J.  G.  Imboden,  Decatur,  Illinois,  president  of  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Association,  expressed  his  views  before  the  committee  as 
follows : 

“I  know  of  no  industry  which  has  been  handled  as  intelligently 
and  condemned  as  generally  as  the  live  stock  and  meat  industries 
of  the  nation.  * * * * I have  no  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  market  service  as  rendered  either  by  the  stockyards,  commis- 
sion firms,  or  packers.  I have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing evils  which  are  charged.  Public  sentiment  has  been  created 
against  the  packing  industry  simply  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
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the  consumer  has  been  forced  to  pay  for  his  meats.  There  are, 
however,  high  prices  charged  for  every  article  bought. 

“I  find  that  competition  is  keen.  The  men  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry on  the  average  are  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  any  semblance  of  monopolistic  control.” 

I.  C.  Thurmond,  cattle  grower  and  banker  of  Oklahoma  City, 
made  this  statement  with  respect  to  competition  in  the  industry : 

“There  is  most  active  competition  in  our  territory.  The  people 
who  produce  cattle  in  my  section  of  the  country  generally  feel 
that  the  live  stock  business  should  be  encouraged.  They  believe 
that  Congress  is  pursuing  a wrong  policy  in  attempting  to  ham- 
per expansion  of  the  packing  industry  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
refiect  on  the  producer.  They  can  not  believe  that  a combination 
exists  for  all  of  our  live  stock  has  been  sold  at  good  pirees.” 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  Somerset,  Pa.,  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Kendrick,  who  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  very 
largest  cattle  producers  in  the  country,  having  interests  extending 
from  Montana  to  Texas : 

“The  packing  industry  could  not  exist  unless  it  had  the  pro- 
ducers ; neither  could  the  producers  exist  unless  they  have  the 
packing  industry  and  the  markets  to  take  care  of  their  interests. 

We  need  the  stock  yards,  we  need  the  refrigerator  cars,  and  we 
need  the  cold  storage  plants.  I would  say  that  it  is  illogical  to 
suppose  that  the  packers  would  do  anything  to  injure  the  pro- 
ducers because  it  would  be  against  their  own  interests.” 

Former  Governor  E.  M.  Ammons,  of  Denver,  headed  a delega- 
tion of  eighteen  men  who  represented  Colorado  at  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Ammons  advanced  strong  arguments  in  his  attack 
on  the  legislation  before  the  committee.  He  opposed  the  pro- 
posed bureaucratic  control,  the  divorcement  of  refrigerator  cars 
from  packer  ownership  and  declared  that  the  government  had 
gone  far  enough  in  its  interference  with  business.  He  added ; 

“If  there  are  any  bad  practices,  I do  not  think  there  is  a single 
one  which  is  not  covered  by  existing  laws.  I have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  discriminating  practices.  I do  know  that  we  have  plenty 
of  competition  and  that  the  packers  who  own  the  Denver  yards 
have  given  us  more  facilities  and  a larger  market  as  well  as  a 
surer  market  with  a satisfactory  price  than  we  could  have  had 
if  such  things  as  are  charged  had  existed.” 
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W.  L.  Richards,  Dickinson,  live  stock  raiser  and  banker,  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  sentiment  in  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Gronna ’s  home ; 

“In  the  country  where  I live,”  said  Mr.  Richards,  “every  man 
I have  talked  to,  with  the  exception  of  one,  is  against  such  legis- 
lation as  you  have  before  you.  I believe  I could  get  a petition 
from  every  stock  grower  in  our  country  to  that  effect. 

“I  sell  my  cattle  in  all  of  the  central  markets.  Most  of  the 
time,  I have  been  present  when  my  cattle  were  being  sold  and  I 
always  have  seen  competitive  bidding.  In  my  opinion  the  big 
packers  have  done  more  for  the  stock  man  than  anyone  else.  And 
I do  not  believe  that  their  reported  profits  are  unjustified  for  the 
small  stockman  has  made  proportionately  as  large  profits  on  his 
investment.” 


V. 

Another  Charge  Exploded 

Another  charge  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was 
that  the  five  large  packers  were  absorbing  unrelated  industries 
of  every  kind  “at  a rate  that  has  become  alarming.”  Besides 
small  packers  and  producers  there  were  canners,  retailers,  whole- 
salers, manufacturers,  commission  men,  representatives  of  the 
boards  of  trade  and  live  stock  associations  who  gave  contradic- 
tory testimony  to  that  charge. 

II.  II.  Bergmann,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Carlot  Poultry  and 
Egg  Shippers  Association,  of  St.  Louis,  said : 

“The  packers  do  not  have  a monopoly  of  the  egg  business. 
They  do  not  handle  five  percent  of  the  eggs  of  this  country.  We 
have  never  found  them  unfair  in  any  way.  They  are  not  crush- 
ing anybody.” 

William  T.  Nardin,  president  of  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  milk  manufac- 
turers of  the  country,  said : 

“The  big  five  packers  do  not  control  ten  percent  of  the  milk 
business  of  the  country.  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in  packer 
competition  in  the  milk  business.” 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  one  of  several  canners  Avho  testified,  said : 
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“None  of  the  members  of  my  organization  has  expressed  any 
fear  that  the  spreading  out  of  the  meat  packers  will  drive  them 
out  of  business.  They  feel  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.” 

James  A.  Anderson,  of  the  Morgan  Canning  Company,  Morgan, 
Utah : 

“So  far  as  the  packers  are  concerned  in  the  business  that  I am 
engaged  in,  there  is  absolutely  no  monopoly.  There  can  be  none.  ’ ’ 

A number  of  retailers  averred  that  the  packers  were  not  unfair 
and  that  they  had  no  fears  of  being  put  out  of  business. 

T.  G.  Park,  retailer,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma: 

“I  say,  give  us  more  packers.  Give  us  more  Swifts;  more  Ar- 
mours; more  Wilsons.  We  need  them.” 

E.  A.  Brown,  retailer,  Newport,  Khode  Island : 

“I  have  been  a retailer  for  34  years,  and  have  failed  to  discover 
any  advantage  taken  of  us  by  the  packers.  They  are  a great 
help.” 

Emmanuel  Wasserman,  retailer,  Norfolk,  Virginia : 

“We  have  been  in  business  forty-seven  years,  and  in  all  the 
dealings  I have  had  with  the  packers  they  have  been  absolutely 
fair  and  I have  prospered  since  I have  dealt  with  them.” 

Representatives  of  commission  houses  and  stock  yards  unqual- 
ifiedly denied  the  charge  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
the  large  packers  controlled  the  market.  They  declared  the  yards 
are  open ; that  there  is  free  competition,  and  they  said  it  was  very 
seldom  that  they  ever  received  a complaint  from  any  shipper. 


VI. 

Profits  of  the  Small  and  Large  Packer 

The  question  of  profits  of  the  small  packers,  as  compared  to  the 
large  packer,  was  in  the  foreground  throughout  the  hearings.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  small  packer  said  he  made  a larger  per- 
centage of  profit  on  his  turnover  than  the  big  packer.  This  was 
admitted  by  two  members  of  the  committee,  Senators  Norris  and 
Gronna. 

Senator  Norris  said,  on  September  12th,  the  day  before  the  end 
of  the  hearings,  while  this  question  was  under  discussion : 

“I  think  the  evidence  before  the  committee — at  least  in  the 
other  hearings — developed  that  a great  many  of  the  small  packers 
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made  more  money  in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested  than  the 
big  packers.” 

The  Chairman,  Senator  Gronna  : 

‘‘I  think,  Senator  Norris,  we  had  a great  many  more  witnesses 
this  time  than  we  did  last  winter,  and  I think  I may  say  that  the 
testimony  has  been  tha,t  they  have  been  very  successful.” 

This  would  seem  to  further  discredit  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission’s charge  that  the  small  packers  are  “existing  at  suffer- 
ance” and  to  show  that  they  are  not  being  held  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hands  of  the  big  packers. 


vm. 

Commission’s  Methods  Exposed 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  was  not  received  with 
the  acclaim  expected  by  the  progenitors  of  the  radical  bills. 
Charges  that  the  commission  had  been  unfair;  that  it  was  biased; 
that  it  was  incompetent  and  that  its  investigations  of  the  five 
larger  packing  companies  was  one-sided,  came  not  only  from  the 
smaller  packers  but  dozens  of  men  representing  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  live  stock  industry. 

Of  all  of  the  testimony  discrediting  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission’s findings  in  the  meat  packing  investigation,  the  most  sen- 
sational, perhaps,  came  from  a constituent  of  Senator  Kendrick. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  McKinley,  Wyoming,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  and 
one  of  the  largest  ranch  owners  of  his  state,  openly  accused  the 
commission  of  conducting  the  investigation  in  the  interests  of  a 
“small  group  of  men  who  constitute  the  market  committee  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association.” 

Dr.  Wilson  related  in  detail  the  story  of  relations  between  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  market  committee.  He  de- 
clared that  “the  facts  point  very  clearly  and  unmistakably  to 
where  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  its  original  recommenda- 
tions.” The  witness  gave  some  startling  details  regarding  the 
activities  of  H.  A.  Jastro,  E.  L.  Burke,  and  Ike  Pryor,  who,  he 
said,  were  the  moving  spirits  in  urging  the  investigation.  He 
showed  how  anxious  these  men  were  about  “finances”  and  called 
especial  attention  to  the  report  of  the  market  committee  at  the 
Cheyenne  convention  in  which  the  following  statement  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  market  committee : 
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“We  are  dealing  Avith  the  biggest  and  most  complicated  econ- 
omic problem  of  our  day,  namely  the  proper  handling  of  the  meat 
supplies  of  the  nation.  We  are  playing  for  big  stakes,  but  the 
reward  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  game  is  hard.” 

In  commenting  upon  this  statement.  Dr.  Wilson  insisted  it  was 
proof  sufficient  that  the  motives  behind  the  investigation  were  not 
altogether  rmselfish.  He  charged  that  the  market  committee  had 
started  originally  with  the  idea  of  investigating  the  whole  live 
stock  marketing  problem,  but  that  later  it  Avas  changed  in  its 
course  and  only  the  meat  packers  Avere  subjected  to  the  inquiries. 
He  declared  that  the  “finances”  about  AAffiich  members  of  the 
market  committee  Avere  so  solicitous  at  the  Amrious  conventions  of 
the  organization  AAmre  used  solely  for  propaganda  purposes  against 
the  packers. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  testimony  Avas 
in  connection  with  a speech  made  by  W.  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  the  Denver  convention  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  last  January.  The  witness 
quoted  from  Mr.  CoHer’s  speech  as  folloAA'S: 

“It  is  a pleasure,  as  Avell  as  an  honor,  to  come  out  here  to  talk 
to  you  and  in  a measure  make  a report  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  on  the  job  in  AA-hich  you  Avere  instrumental  in  start- 
ing us.  You  started  the  row;  then  you  put  us  into  a cage  and 
went  away  and  left  us.  I might  say  it  has  been  a most  interesting 
proceeding  ever  since.  We  did  what  you  told  us  to  do  after  you 
went  away  and  left  us.” 

This  language  clearly  indicated.  Dr.  Wilson  declared,  that  Mr. 
Colver  never  looked  upon  the  proceedings  in  any  other  light  than 
a roAV.  He  asked  the  Senate  committee  Avhat  it  thought  of  the 
appalling  admission.  He  also  called  attention  to  Mr.  Colver ’s 
further  statement  that  the  “buck  is  noAV  passed  straight  up  to 
Congress.”  Such  relations  betAveen  the  market  committee  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  demonstrate  hoAv  thoroughly  the 
Commission  had  joined  in  plans  of  the  small  group  of  members 
of  the  live  stock  association,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  vieAvs. 

J.  S.  BlackAvell,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  and  producers  of 
loAA'a,  also  seA-erely  criticized  the  commission’s  activities.  He  de- 
clared : 

“There  is  a feeling  in  the  country  that  the  legislation  is  based 
on  the  one-sided  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  • • • 
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I do  not  know  what  was  behind  this  report,  but  there  is  evidently 
some  axe  to  grind  at  the  expense  of  the  live  stock  producers.  * * 
* * Common  talk  out  our  way  is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ought  to  prove  something  or  shut  up.  Its  system  of  start- 
ing out  and  trying  cases  in  the  newspapers  is  just  another  aid  to 
the  unrest  of  this  country.” 

P.  W.  Olsen,  Cokeville,  Wyoming,  one  of  the  largest  sheep  and 
wool  growers  in  that  country,  said : 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  that  the  packers  have 
a monopoly.  I have  been  in  the  stock  business  thirty-six  years 
and  I have  to  have  more  evidence  than  that  charge  that  a mo- 
nopoly exists.” 

Marion  Sansom,  among  the  largest  live  stock  producers  and 
probably  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Texas,  related  an  in- 
teresting experience  he  had  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
during  the  war.  He  said  he  was  a member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  to  make  a recommendation  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  on  the  packing  industry. 

“From  what  I heard,”  said  Mr.  Sansom,  “I  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  a little  bit  stronger  as  a prosecu- 
tor than  it  was  as  an  agent  of  the  government.  I took  it  the  com- 
mission was  after  the  packers  pretty  strong.  It  made  what 
looked  to  me  like  some  extreme  recommendations.  At  that  time, 
the  commission’s  proposition  was  to  take  over  the  packers’  stocks, 
their  banks,  and  their  stock  and  cattle  loan  companies.  I thought 
that  was  a pretty  strong  recommendation.” 

W.  J.  Vereen,  cotton  manufacturer,  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  told  the 
committee  of  the  attitude  of  investigators  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sent  to  Moultrie  to  investigate  Swift  & Com- 
pany’s plant  there. 

“I  just  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,”  said 
Mr.  Vereen,  “the  type  of  investigators,  or  rather  not  the  type — 
well,  we  will  let  it  go  that  way.  Three  gentlemen  came  down  to 
Moultrie  to  investigate  Swift  & Company’s  plant.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation  with  them,  I paid  a compliment  to  Swift  & 
Company  as  to  how  they  had  helped  in  the  development  of  our 
section  of  the  country.  Immediately,  these  men  showed  very 
clearly  they  were  prejudiced  against  the  big  packers  and  that 
they  went  there  prejudiced.  Of  course,  the  report  they  made  will 
be  brought  here,  as  well  as  other  information.  If  I were  to  pass 
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upon  that  information  I would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  because 
I would  not  have  any  confidence  in  it.  If  you  see  fit,  you  might 
look  into  the  men  who  are  making  these  investigations.” 

W.  C.  Swayze,  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange  told  the  committee 
that : 

“The  National  Grange  has  refused  to  adopt  a resolution  en- 
dorsing the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Thirty -five 
states  are  represented  in  the  National  Grange  and  each  state  has 
two  votes.  Of  the  total  seventy  votes,  there  were  only  three  in 
favor  of  endorsing  the  commission’s  report  about  the  packing 
industry.  ’ ’ 

James  A.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Morgan  Canning  Com- 
pany, Morgan,  Utah,  criticised  “the  arbitrary  methods”  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  used  in  his  factory. 

“The  report  they  made  about  my  factory  was  absolutely  wrong 
and  I can  prove  it  by  actual  figures  shown  by  an  expert  public 
accountant, ” ‘Mr.  Anderson  said.  “They  used  arbitrary  methods 
and  seemed  to  be  determined  to  make  the  costs  such  and  such 
whether  they  actually  existed  or  not.  * * * And  I have  this 
to  say : 

“That  they  are  either  incompetent  in  their  way  of  arriving  at 
the  actual  facts  or  else  they  do  not  care  for  actual  facts.  I would 
rather  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  say  they  were  in- 
competent. ’ ’ 

W.  B.  Tagg,  Omaha,  former  president  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  disclosed  that  new  packing  company  schemes 
were  being  exploited  as  a result  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

“They  are  selling  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stock  out  through 
our  country,”  said  Mr.  Tagg,  “based  on  the  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  great  profits  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  big  packers.  * * * * And  they  are  exploiting  the 
commission’s  report  for  the  purpose  of  selling  stock.  I am  afraid 
it  will  cost  the  American  people  millions  of  dollars.” 

W.  R.  Martineau,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Producers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Oklahoma  criticised  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  published  its  report.  He  declared  it  amounted  to  a 
trial  in  the  newspapers. 
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Ward  A.  Neff,  of  Chicago,  vice  president  of  the  Corn  Belt 
Farm  Dailies,  challenged  the  statements  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  asserted  that  none  of  the  papers  for  which 
he  appeared  is  now  or  has  been  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
packer. 

L.  D.  11.  Weld,  manager  of  the  department  of  commercial  re- 
search for  Swift  & Company,  showed  conclusively  that  Mr.  Col- 
ver’s  statement  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission contained  many  glaring  misstatements,  many,  inconsis- 
tencies, and  many  insinuations.  lie  criticised  the  misuse  of  the 
words  “control,”  “monopoly”  and  “big  five”  by  those  who  were 
attacking  the  packing  industry.  He  said,  for  example  : 

“If  an  employee  or  an  official  or  a director  of  a packing  con- 
cern owns  a few  shares  of  stock  in  a railroad,  the  insinuation  is 
put  forth  that  he  is  trying  to  control  that  railroad  so  as  to  get 
favorable  treatment  for  himself  or  unfavorable  treatment  for  his 
competitors. 

“If  he  owns  a few  shares  in  a bank,  the  insinuation  is  put  forth 
that  it  is  done  to  control  credits. 

“If  he  owns  a few  shares  in  a cattle  loan  company,  the  insin- 
uation is  put  forth  that  it  is  to  control  the  cattle  men  to  sell  their 
cattle  to  his  company.  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  of  this  sort 
at  all.” 

Mr.  Weld  cited  similar  insinuations  with  regard  to  poultry  and 
hides. 

“Everything  that  we  do  is  misconstrued,  both  by  Mr.  Colver 
and  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,”  Mr.  Weld  continued. 
“If  prices  go  up  some  fellow  has  tried  to  sell  his  product  at  a 
big  profit ; if  prices  go  down,  we  are  trying  to  do  this,  that  or  the 
other.  That  sort  of  thing  is  downright  persecution  of  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  vital  institutions  in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Weld  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Colver  had 
failed  to  mention  that  there  are  over  200  interstate  slaughter- 
ing houses  outside  of  those  owned  by  the  big  five  packers,  and 
that  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  packers  in  all  in  the  United 
States.  He  showed  the  unfairness  and  what  would  seem  to  be 
deliberate  attempts  of  the  commission  to  misrepresent  the  facts, 
when  he  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  charge  that 
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the  packers  handled  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  commodities,  and 
which  Mr.  Colver  in  his  recent  testimony  said  were  “more  than 
seven  hundred.” 

“In  the  first  place,  over  half  of  the  products  enumerated  are 
meat  and  animal  by-products,”  Mr.  Weld  said.  “Seventy  items 
in  that  long  list  are  merely  supplies  which  are  not  sold  to  the 
trade  outside  at  all.  They  are  bought  at  a central  depot — for 
example,  in  Chicago — and  distributed  to  the  branch  houses  and 
to  the  plants.” 

Eef erring  to  other  items  on  the  lists,  Mr.  Weld  declared: 

“They  list  as  separate  items  beef  tongue,  fresh  beef  tongue, 
cured  beef  tongue,  ox  tongue,  pickled  tongue,  potted  tongue,  and 
smoked  tongue.  These  are  shown  by  the  commission  as  distinct 
products  in  its  list  of  nearly  seven  hundred  items  handled.” 

Other  instances  of  the  same  nature  were  cited  by  Mr.  Weld,  in- 
cluding beef  sides  and  dressed  beef — one  and  the  same  thing — and 
flour  and  wheat  flour.  He  mentioned  that  the  list  contained  thir- 
ty-seven kinds  of  sausages,  including  duplications.  The  list,  he 
declared,  contained  dried  sausage  and  dry  sausage  as  two  separate 
and  different  products.  This  padded,  duplicated  list,  Mr.  Weld 
insisted,  demonstrated  the  unfairness  and  the  glaring  misrepresen- 
tations by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Weld  then  took  the  commission  to  task  for  its  statements 
that  the  packers  controlled  the  leather  industry.  He  submitted 
figures  and  statements  to  show  that  the  five  larger  packers  to- 
gether, handle  only  nineteen  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
country. 

In  connection  wdth  the  commission’s  report  on  fertilizer  which 
alleged  that  the  five  larger  companies  controlled  that  business 
also,  Mr.  Weld  showed  that  the  four  large  companies  Avhieh  make 
fertilizer  handle  only  nineteen  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
country. 

He  demonstrated  with  figures  from  the  Trade  Commission  Re- 
port that  the  five  large  packers  handle  only  7.8  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  crude  cotton-seed  oil,  and  only  31.8  percent  of  the 
refined.  The  most  important  packer  in  this  field,  in  competition 
with  all  others  handles  onlj^  about  10  percent  of  the  total.  This 
was  in  answer  to  the  commission’s  charge  that  the  five  great 
packing  concerns  controlled  the  cotton-seed  oil  industry  also. 
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IX. 

Packers  Aid  Southern  States 

That  the  southern  states  are  greatly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  live  stock  and  packing  industries,  and  that  they  ap- 
preciate what  the  larger  packers  have  done,  in  establishing  pack- 
ing plants  in  their  section  of  the  country,  was  forcibly  brought 
out  during  the  hearing.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  south- 
eastern states. 

C.  B.  Caldwell,  secretary  of  the  Colquit  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Moultrie,  Georgia,  related  to  the  committee  how  the 
citizens  of  his  community  persuaded  Swift  & Company  to  go  to 
Moultrie  and  take  over  their  local  packing  plant,  saying  they 
wanted  experienced  men  in  the  packing  business  to  develop  it. 

“So  we  set  out  to  get  a packer  to  take  over  the  packing  house,” 
said  Mr.  Caldwell,  “which  Swift  & Company  did  in  1917,  and  they 
have  since  made  an  investment  of  something  like  one  million  dol- 
lars in  the  development  of  the  plant  there. 

“We  regard  the  taking  over  of  our  plant  by  Swift  & Company 
the  largest  contributing  factor  in  practically  everything  which 
helped  us  to  swing  the  average  farmer  away  from  the  one  crop 
farming  system  and  threw  him  into  the  diversified  manner  of 
farming  in  which  he  grows  more  foodstuffs.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  that  Swift  & Company  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  south  in  the  development  of  live  stock  production,  as  all  the 
packing  plants  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  the 
ougrowth  of  the  plant  at  Moultrie. 

W.  J.  Vereen,  a cotton  manufacturer,  also  of  Moultrie,  substan- 
tiated Mr.  Caldwell.  He  said : 

“Our  experiences  with  Swift  & Company  has  been  that  they 
are  progressive  and  that  they  take  care  of  the  situation  with  us 
and  we  consider  them  the  biggest  single  asset  we  have  got,  so  far 
as  developing  the  farming  section  of  our  part  of  the  country  is 
concerned.” 

C.  E.  Thomas,  a producer,  and  William  Howard  Smith,  a large 
shipper,  both  of  Alabama,  told  the  committee  of  the  development 
of  the  live  stock  industry  in  their  state,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  packing  house  at  Andalusia,  by  Swift  & Company, 
had  not  only  stimulated  live  stock  production,  but  that  real  es- 
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tate  values  had  increased  tremendously,  as  a result  of  the  packing 
plant  being  established  there. 

Herbert  H.  Ruch,  of  Louisiana,  said  that  until  Morris  & Com- 
pany bought  the  local  stock  yards  and  packing  house  at  New 
Orleans  there  was  practically  no  market  there. 

“Since  Morris  & Company  have  been  operating  at  New  Or- 
leans,” said  Mr.  Ruch,  “the  market  for  cattle  has  increased  one 
hundred  percent  over  what  it  was  before.  Friends  of  mine  who 
do  cattle  raising  and  feeding,  tell  me  they  would  be  glad  to  see 
more  packers  come  south.” 

Mr.  Ruch  went  on  to  say  that  before  Morris  & Company  took 
hold  of  the  plant  at  New  Orleans  there  were  glutted  markets  and 
that  shippers  many  times  would  have  to  sell  their  live  stock  at  a 
discount  or  take  it  back  home. 

R.  E.  Power,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  gave  similar  testimony: 

“The  farmers  throughout  the  southeast  have  diversified  their 
farming  from  cotton  to  live  stock  since  packing  plants  have  been 
established  here.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their  career  with  live 
stock,  and  they  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  that  country.  The 
big  packers  have,  I understand,  plants  at  Moultrie,  Georgia,  An- 
dalusia, Alabama,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida.  I know  those  pack- 
ing plants  there  have  created  a home  market  for  I should  say 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  live  stock  that  is  offered  for  sale  at 
those  packing  houses. 

N.  J.  Harsh,  a large  farmer  and  feeder  of  Sumner  County,  Ten- 
nessee, declared : 

“The  packing  business  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
industries  in  the  country,  and  we  have  got  to  have  it  unless  some 
interest  comes  along  to  take  care  of  the  situation.”  He  said  the 
packers  had  been  a great  benefit  to  his  section  of  the  country. 

J.  H.  Nail,  one  of  the  larger  farmers  and  cattle  growers  of 
Texas,  traced  the  development  of  the  industry  in  his  state  and 
told  of  the  benefits  that  resulted  from  the  entrance  of  the  large 
paekers  into  the  field.  He  said: 

“I  think  that  Gustavus  F.  Swift  was  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors this  country  has  ever  known.  He  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  get  between  forty  and  forty-five  products  out  of  my  cattle,  and 
put  the  food  in  half-pound  tins  and  send  them  around  the  world.” 
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Sam  Davison,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  told  the  committee  that  until 
Swift  & Company,  and  Armour  & Company  went  to  Ft.  Worth 
and  established  up-to-date  packing  houses  there,  that  the  people 
of  Texas  were  compelled  to  ship  their  live  stock  hundreds  of 
miles — to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  But  now  they 
have  a splendid  market  at  Ft.  Worth,  and  that  about  five  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  a year  are  slaughtered  there,  and  that 
they  receive  practically  the  same  price  as  is  paid  at  the  other 
markets. 

Other  witnesses  from  Texas  testified  that  until  these  packing 
houses  were  established  at  Ft.  Worth  very  few  hogs  were  raised 
in  that  state,  hut  the  coming  of  the  packing  plants  has  stimu- 
lated that  industry  until  now  there  were  many  thousands  of  hogs 
sold  at  Ft.  Worth  every  year. 


X. 

Propaganda 

A great  deal  has  been  said,  and  especially  before  the  hearings 
began  about  “packer  propaganda.”  Senator  Kenyon  made  men- 
tion of  this  several  times  in  the  Senate.  But  developments  during 
the  hearings  revealed  that  other  interests  were  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  as  widespread  and  as  direct  as  any  with  which  this 
country  is  familiar.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  The  publicity  man  for  the  asso- 
ciation, L.  II.  Haney,  was  present  at  many  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee and  was  frequently  issuing  statements  to  the  press  in 
Washington.  He  formerly  was  connected  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  Haney’s  activities  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  legislation  was 
brought  out  forcibly  by  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  general  counsel  for  Wil- 
son & Company.  He  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  a letter 
issued  by  Mr.  Haney  showing  the  style  of  propaganda  used  by  his 
organization.  Here  is  a part  of  one  of  Mr.  Haney’s  “bulletins:” 

“Having  just  returned  from  Washington  for  a few  days  I desire 
to  make  some  suggestion  as  to  what  you  can  do  to  help  secure 
proper  regulation  of  the  meat  packers’  monopoly.  * * * * 

“For  the  present,  it  seems  best  for  the  wholesale  grocers  to 
assist  the  cause  of  competition  and  equal  opportunity  by  securing 
petitions  and  letters  from  those  who  honestly  believe  that  a mo- 
nopoly of  food  products  is  dangerous  and  should  be  subjected  to 
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reasonable  regulation.  I suggest  * * * * that  you  secure  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  which  is  inclosed.  It  will  be  well  to  secure 
petitions  in  duplicate.  When  you  have  obtained  a list  of  20  or  30 
names  send  one  of  the  copies  to  your  senator  and  the  other  to 
your  congressman  with  the  request  that  he  introduce  it  at  his 
early  convenience,  and  that  he  send  you  a copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  which  his  action  is  recorded.  BE  SURE  TO 
FOLLOW  IT  UP.* 

A letter  with  the  bulletin  states  that  every  community  should 
be  canvassed  and  that  the  leading  citizens,  “especially  farmers,’’ 
should  be  interviewed  with  regard  to  their  signatures.  Mr.  Light- 
foot  further  revealed  that  many  such  bulletins  have  gone  out 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation during  the  hearings,  thus  showing  that  the  campaign 
inaugurated  by  that  organization  was  unusually  widespread. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  who  told  of  the  efforts  of  a few  members 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  told  also  of  the  propaganda  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  association’s  market  committee  against  the  pack- 
ers. He  referred  to  the  propaganda  of  Senator  Kendrick  who  is 
not  only  president  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion and  as  such  a member  of  its  market  committee,  but  also  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee.  According  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  Senator  Kendrick’s  envelopes  bear  the  following: 

“Whether  or  not  the  operations  of  the  packers  are  in  all  re- 
spects fair  and  honorable,  whether  or  not  they  allow  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  full  play  in  the  markets,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  power  they  exert  over  the  food  supply  of  a population 
of  more  than  100,000,000  is  altogether  too  great  to  be  vested  in 
the  irresponsible  hands  of  a few  private  individuals.  There  is  no 
divine  right  in  industry.’’ 

Of  Senator  Kendrick’s  propaganda.  Dr.  Wilson  said: 

“Sending  to  the  producers  of  this  country  this  propaganda 
against  the  packers  and  in  favor  of  these  bills,  under  a senatorial 
frank,  discounts  everything  in  the  way  of  propaganda  which  the 
ingenuity,  efficiency  or  the  economy  of  the  packers  have  devised.  ’ ’ 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  much-talked-of 
“packer  propaganda’’  was  amateurish  and  inconsequential  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  proponents  of  the  bills. 
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XI. 

Senator  Harrison’s  Resolution 

Another  outstandin"  development  of  the  hearing,  due  to  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  witnesses,  was  when  Senator  Harrison 
introduced  a resolution  which  provided  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee make  its  OAvn  investigations  of  the  meat  packing  industry. 

Senator  Harrison  said  it  was  growing  irksome  to  have  wit- 
nesses continually  coming  in  and  giving  evidence  which  differed 
entirely  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

His  statements  quickly  brought  forth  invitations  from  Henry 
Veeder,  General  Counsel  for  Swift  & Company,  M.  "W.  Borders, 
General  Counsel  for  Morris  & Company,  and  J,  P.  Lightfoot, 
General  Counsel  for  Wilson  & Company,  and  Charles  J.  Faulk- 
ner, Jr.,  General  Counsel  for  Armour  & Company,  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  made. 

The  attorneys  each  assured  the  committee  that  their  clients 
welcomed  an  investigation  by  “competent,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, who  knew  their  business.” 

XII. 

Country  Opposed  to  Licensing 

If  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearings  can  be  taken  as  any 
criterion,  there  is  practically  an  unanimous  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  against  the  licensing  of  American  business.  All  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  were  almost  of  one  mind  on  that  ques- 
tion. They  declared  that  the  experiment  was  too  drastic  and  was 
dangerous. 

Government  control  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  was  constantly  cited  as  an  experience  with  govern- 
ment regulation  “of  which  we  want  no  more.”  These  same  wit- 
nesses saw  grave  dangers  in  any  attempt  of  the  government  to 
manage  the  packing  industry  and  various  reasons  were  advanced 
against  the  licensing  feature.  Some  of  these  were  : 

That  there  are  already  enough  laws  on  our  statute  hooks  to  take 
care  of  any  evils,  if  any  exist. 

That  the  licensing  of  business  is  a step  towards  government 
ownership. 

That  it  is  socialistic  and  un-American  and  would  destroy  initia- 
tive and  creative  genius;  it  would  blight  ambition. 
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That  the  proposed  legislation  would  put  too  much  power  into 
the  hands  of  one  man ; it  would  be  autocratic  and  the  power  might 
be  used  for  political  purposes. 

That  such  legislation  would  be  the  opening  wedge  for  the  li- 
censing of  all  business. 

That  such  legislation  would  hamper  and  reduce  the  elficiency 
of  the  meat  packers,  thereby  injuring  the  live  stock  producers; 
this  would  limit  the  output  which  in  turn  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  food  products  for  the  consumer  with  a resulting  in- 
crease in  price. 

Resolutions  were  presented  to  the  committee  from  farmers’  or- 
ganizations, boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
civic  and  trade  associations  vigorously  protesting  against  the 
licensing  proposal. 

The  fact  that  the  government  has  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  banks  of  the  country,  was  cited  by  several  members  of  the 
committee  as  an  argument  for  similar  control  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry. Various  witnesses  explained  that  the  two  businesses  were 
not  at  all  similar. 

Henry  L.  Prewitt,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  a banker  and  lawyer, 
showed  most  clearly  the  difference  between  banking  and  meat 
packing.  His  explanation  was  as  follows : 

“As  I see  it,  there  is  a very  great  difference  between  a banking 
house  and  a packing  house.  The  stockholders  of  a packing  house 
are  interested  only  in  the  financial  end  of  the  packing  business. 
A bank  is  at  least,  I will  say,  half  for  the  public.  The  public  is 
directly  interested.  Its  money  is  deposited  there.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  case. 

“The  packing  business  is  organized  to  do  business  in  a commer- 
cial way.  The  banks  are  only  supervised  and  inspected  so  far  as 
their  rates  of  interest  are  concerned  and  to  determine  whether 
they  are  solvent.  This  is  to  keep  them  from  charging  usurious 
rates  of  interest  and  to  protect  against  failure.  * * * * The  two 
cases  are  not  analogous  at  all.” 

xni. 

The  Stock  Yards 

A study  of  the  testimony  discloses  that  in  most  cases  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock  yards  by  the  packers. 
Many  witnesses  declared  they  preferred  packer  ownership  to 
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private  ownership,  and  set  forth  reasons  which  can  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

The  charge  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  packers 
controlled  the  stock  yards,  to  the  detriment  of  everyone  except 
themselves  was  denied  by  practically  every  witness  who  testified. 

The  testimony  was  overwhelming  from  small  packers,  producers 
and  shippers,  commission  men  and  others  that  the  markets  at 
the  yards  were  free  and  open,  and  that  the  so-called  big  packers 
never  made  any  effort  to  dictate  or  control  in  the  marketing  of 
live  stock. 

The  packers  must  provide  siifficient  and  well-managed  market- 
ing places,  or  else  the  shippers  will  patronize  other  yards ; in  oth- 
er words,  the  interests  of  the  packers  and  of  the  producers  are 
identical. 

In  matters  of  convenience  to  the  shippers,  care  of  their  live 
stock,  and  the  providing  of  equipment  with  which  to  meet  all 
needs  of  the  shippers,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  packer  owned 
yards,  or  yards  in  which  the  packers  were  interested,  could  hard- 
ly be  improved  upon. 

Instances  were  cited  of  how  the  yards  had  been  improved  and 
marketing  facilities  increased  after  packers  had  acquired  interests 
in  them.  In  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City,  Wichita,  Omaha 
and  South  St.  Paul,  the  improvements  have  been  most  noteworthy, 
according  to  witnesses.  It  was  brought  out  that  nearly  all  of  the 
earnings  of  different  yards  had  been  used  for  improvements  and 
additions.  In  many  eases,  the  testimony  showed  the  result  of 
packer  ownership  of  the  yards  has  been  improved  conditions  and 
satisfied  shippers. 


XIV. 

The  Refrigerator  Car 

Of  the  nearly  two  hundred  witnesses  who  were  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  record  of  the  hearings  show  that  there  were  only  a 
few  witnesses  who  were  in  favor  of  taking  the  refrigerator  cars 
away  from  the  meat  packers.  The  fact  that  the  packers  had  to 
build  their  own  refrigerator  ears,  because  the  railroads  did  not, 
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or  would  not  build  them,  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

The  producers,  especially,  were  very  much  opposed  to  forcing 
the  meat  packers  to  give  up  their  refrigerator  ears.  They  argued 
that  to  eliminate  packer  ownership  meant  a total  disruption  of 
the  packers’  distributing  system.  They  said  that  if  you  take 
away  this  avenue  of  outlet  for  the  finished  product  that  they 
feared  it  would  mean  a curtailment  in  the  amount  of  live  stock 
the  packers  would  purchase. 

Various  witnesses  declared  that  to  take  away  the  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  packers  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  take  away  their 
knives  or  their  slaughtering  plants  or  their  office  buildings. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  if  the  railroads  were  to  take  over 
the  refrigerator  cars  they  did  not  have  organizations  or  trained 
men  to  distribute  and  handle  these  cars  as  is  necessary  in  the 
shipping  of  perishable  products. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  there  were  not  sufficient  refrigerator 
cars  that  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  build  and  furnish 
them,  or  that  the  government  furnish  them. 

Conclusion 

Senator  Kenyon  said  the  only  justification  for  this  legislation 
“at  all,  is  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.’’  These 
reports  were  discredited  by  practically  all  of  the  witnesses,  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  integrity.  They  said  they  were 
absolutely  iintrue.  The  men  avIio  gave  this  testimony  are  in  al- 
most constant  touch  with  the  large  packers,  either  as  small  pack- 
ers who  are  in  competition  with  them,  as  producers  who  sell  their 
output  to  the  packers,  as  retailers  and  wholesalers  who  buy  the 
packers’  products  or  as  livestock  and  commission  men  who  are 
at  the  markets  every  business  day  of  the  year.  All  of  them  op- 
posed the  licensing  feature,  saying  it  was  neither  practicable 
or  desirable. 

The  witnesses  showed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  re- 
ports to  be  false  and  not  founded  on  fact.  If  their  testimony 
is  to  be  given  credence,  then  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  since  the  evils  alleged  do  not  exist. 
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WITNESSES  WHO  APPEARED  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AUGUST  18 
TO  SEPTEMBER  13 

Alabama — 2 

C.  E.  Thomas,  producer  and  banker Prattville 

William  II.  Smith,  producer Prattville 

California — 4 

Henry  W.  Lynch,  producer Monterey  County 

Joe  D.  Biddle,  producer Hanford  City 

W.  E.  Premo,  producer Porterville 

Vernon  Campbell,  general  manager,  the  California  Co-Oper- 
ative Canneries San  Jose 

Colorado — 18 

E.  i\I.  Ammons,  producer,  former  governor Denver 

W.  A.  Drake,  producer Ft.  Collins 

Charles  Clayton,  producer Denver 

J.  M.  Williams,  producer Steamboat  Springs 

J.  D.  ]\Iallon,  producer Denver 

R.  E.  Vickery,  producer Grand  Junction 

E.  E.  Stepp,  producer Berthoud 

W.  C.  Swayze,  Colorado  State  Grange Denver 

Ben  M.  White,  producer Eagle 

G.  H.  Nuckolls,  Nuckolls  Packing  Co Pueblo 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  Coffin  Packing  Co Denver 

James  N.  Doyle,  Doyle  Packing  Co Denver 

Frank  J.  Dennison,  producer Denver 

C.  A.  Rodgers,  producer Denver 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Daily  Record-Stockman..  Denver 

J.  E.  Zahn,  manufacturer Denver 

A.  G.  Prey,  Denver  Live  Stock  Exchange Denver 

John  Grattan,  producer Broomfield 

District  of  Columbia — 2 

William  B.  Colver,  Federal  Trade  Commission Washington 

William  W.  Williams,  Department  of  Agriculture. . . .Washington 
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Florida — 4 


J.  D.  Baker,  chain  store  operator Tampa 

Lewis  K.  Riley,  Jr.,  wholesaler  and  jobber Jacksonville 

Lewis  H.  Haney,  Director  of  Publicity,  Southern  Wholesale 

Grocers  Association Jacksonville 

James  Lasseter,  vice  president,  W.  B.  Johnson  Wholesale 

Grocery  Company Jacksonville 


Georgia — 2 

C.  B.  Caldwell,  secretary,  Colquitt  County  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce   Moultrie 

W.  J.  Vereen,  cotton  manufacturer Moultrie 


Illinois — 19 

W.  C.  McLean,  president,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .East  St.  Louis 
Ross  Bowles,  secretary.  East  Side  Employers  Association. . . . 

East  St.  Louis 

C.  B.  Heinemann,  secretary.  National  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago 

Everett  C.  Brown,  president.  National  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago 

J.  G.  Imboden,  president,  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association. Decatur 

Patrick  Brennan,  president,  Independent  Packing  Company 

Chicago 

L.  F.  Gates,  president.  Board  of  Trade Chicago 

Ward  A.  Neff,  editor.  Daily  Drovers  Journal  and  Corn  Belt 

Farm  Dailies Chicago 

L.  D.  H.  Weld,;  director  of  commercial  research.  Swift  & 

Company  Chicago 

P.  S.  Haner,  producer Taylorville 

Roy  A.  Johnson,  producer  and  banker Taylorville 

E.  M.  Boddington,  Associated  Serum  Companies  of  America 

Chicago 

Frank  X.  Mudd,  president.  Live  Poultry  Transit  Company 

Chicago 

C.  R.  Hillyer,  counsel.  Live  Poultry  Transit  Company.  . . .Chicago 


Henry  Veeder,  general  counsel.  Swift  & Company Chicago 

J.  P.  Lightfoot,  general  counsel,  Wilson  & Company Chicago 

M.  W.  Borders,  general  counsel,  Morris  & Company Chicago 
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E.  0.  Robson,  prodncer  and  secretary,  Farmers’  Co-Operative 


Elevator  Watago 

J.  i\r.  Chaplin,  chief  accountant,  Swift  & Company Chicago 

Indiana — 5 


Horace  IT.  Fletcher,  president,  Indianapolis  lave  Stock  Ex- 


change   Indianapolis 

Charles  A.  Neimeier,  chain  store  operator Princeton 

C.  M.  Beall,  producer Clarksburg 

Frank  Offutt,  producer Arlington 


AV.  R.  Sinclair,  manager,  Kingan  and  Company,  packers.  . . . 

Indianapolis 


Iowa — 12 

John  "Waters,  producer  and  representiiig  Farmers  Co-Opera- 


tive Society  Postville 

Thomas  Oealtry,  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange Sioux  City 

Charles  R.  Brenton,  producer Dallas  Center 

S.  D.  TToekett,  district  sales  manager,  Armour  & Company 

Des  Moines 

J.  S.  Blackwell,  producer  and  banker Muscatine 

T.  B.  Nichols,  producer Nichols 

C.  H.  Wills,  producer Muscatine 

J.  J.  Legler,  producer Muscatine 

L.  B.  Aletealf,  producer Nichols 

R.  G.  Hoskins,  producer Earlham 

E.  M.  Thomas,  producer Earlham 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  editor,  Wallace’s  Farmer Des  Moines 


Kansas — 8 

J.  H.  Mercer,  secretary,  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association. . .Topeka 
James  F.  Cochrane,  president,  Cochrane  Packing  Company 

Kansas  City 

George  T.  Donaldson,  president,  Kansas  Live  Stock  Associa- 


tion   Greensbiirg 

Fred  Garland,  retailer Wellington 

W.  A.  Giffen,  retailer Sedgwick 

J.  E.  Wood,  livestock  commission  man  and  producer Wichita 

Alajor  W.  L.  Brown,  prodiicer Kingman 

Andrew  G.  Muir,  producer.  . . . .• Stockton 
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Kentucky — 6 

Henry  L.  Prewitt,  banker  and  producer Mt.  Sterling 

J.  M.  Emmart,  president,  Louisville  Provision  Company  .Louisville 

Warren  Rogers,  producer Paris 

Walter  Shai'p,  producer Sharpsburg 

Lemuel  Tipton,  producer Mt.  Sterling 

John  Duvall,  producer Winchester 


Louisiana — 2 

H.  Arthur  Morgan,  producer Galvez 

Herbert  H.  Ruch,  wholesaler  and  retailer New  Orleans 

Maine — 1 

E.  G.  Robinson,  wholesaler Portland 

Bert  M.  Pernald West  Poland 


Maryland — 14 

H.  C.  Bertram,  manager,  D.  B.  Martin  Company,  meat  packers 

Baltimore 

Joseph  Kurdle,  vice  president,  J.  Kurdie  Company,  meat 

packers  Baltimore 

T.  Davis  Hill,  vice  president,  Corkran,  Hill  and  Company, 

meat  packers Baltimore 

Howard  R.  Smith,  president,  The  Jones  and  Lamb  Company, 

meat  packers Baltimore 

Solomon  Greenwald,  president,  Greenwald  Packing  Company, 

meat  packers Baltimore 

J.  Fred  Shafer,  president,  Jacob  C.  Shafer  Company,  meat 

packers  Baltimore 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  corn  and  tomato  cann^^r Aberdeen 

James  J.  Cassidy,  retailer Baltimore 

W.  E.  Robinson,  vegetable  canner  and  banker Bel  Air 

A.  W.  Sisk,  vegetable  canner Preston 

Judah  Lehman,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Greenwald  Packing 

Company,  meat  packers Baltimore 

J.  11.  Baugher,  live  stock  commission  man Baltimore 

C.  E.  Kunkel,  live  stock  commission  man Baltimore 

H.  P.  Mullikin,  Harwood  F.  Mullikin  and  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  chemicals Baltimore 
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Massachusetts — 2 

Jacob  Thurman,  wholesaler Boston 

Henry  T.  Brockelman,  chain  store  operator Fitchburg 

Michigan — 3 

F.  W.  Rowe,  producer Camden 

Frank  Gerber,  president.  National  Canuers  Association;  presi- 
dent, Fremont  Canning  Company Fremont 

John  E.  Naver,  retailer Saginaw 

Minnesota — 2 

T.  F.  Hughes,  secretary,  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange 

South  St.  Paul 

Fred  F.  McQuade,  retailer Duluth 

Missouri — 16 

William  T.  Nardin,  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company. St.  Louis 

J.  P.  Lynn,  producer Tarkio 

H.  A.  Smith,  producer Tarkio 

W.  P.  Carpenter,  producer Tarkio 

J.  A.  Christensen,  producer Tarkio 

H.  H.  Bergmann,  secretary,  IMissouri  Carlot  Poultry  and  Egg 

Shippers  Association St.  Louis 

H.  G.  Windsor,  producer Booneville 

J.  E.  Strickler,  producer Skidmore 

True  Davis,  live  stock  commission  man St.  Joseph 

W.  D.  Rankin,  producer Tarkio 

L.  F.  Padberg,  president,  Padberg  Mercantile  Company.  .St.  Louis 

W.  B.  Schneider,  wholesale  meats Kansas  City 

Ralph  Hurst,  Hurst  Produce  Company Kansas  City 

B.  M.  Anderson,  producer Columbia 

Robert  Thompson,  producer Bethany 

Thomas  Dunn,  retailer St.  Louis 

Nebraska — 11 

W.  D.  Williams,  president.  Basket  Stores  Company Omaha 

Frank  Currie,  producer Gard 

W.  B.  Tagg,  representing  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange.  . . .Omaha 

J.  H.  Bachelor,  producer Valentine 

E.  P.  Meyers,  producer Alliance 

C.  W.  Pugsley,  editor,  Nebraska  Farmer Lincoln 
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A.  F.  Harsh,  producer Lowell 

A.  F.  Stryker,  secretary,  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchauge.  . . .Omaha 


Coit  S.  Campbell,  Campbell  and  West,  merchandise  jobbers. . 

Omaha 

E.  L.  Lurke,  vice  president  and  member.  Market  Committee, 


American  National  Live  Stock  Association Omaha 

C.  H.  Gustafson,  representing  Farmers  National  Union.  . . .Omaha 

North  Dakota — 1 

W.  L.  Richards,  producer Dickinson 

New  Hampshire — 1 

George  H.  Moses Concord 


New  Jersey — 1 

Willard  G.  Stanton,  Jr.,  secretary.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Jersey  City 


New  York — 10 

1\1.  0.  Bement,  representing  East  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion   East  Buffalo 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook,  producer South  Byron 

Edson  T.  Case,  producer Canandaigua 

J.  G.  Curtis,  representing  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Live 

Stock  Exchange New  York 

Walter  H.  Lipe,  president.  Beechnut  Packing  Company. . . . 

Canajoharie 

John  J.  Smith,  retailer Troy 

Edward  Smith,  president  Edward  Smith  Packing  Company, 

meat  packers  East  Buffalo 

J.  C.  Dold,  president  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company,  meat 

packers  Buffalo 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  National  Consumers 

League New  York 

Cornelius  Crittenden,  wholesaler Rochester 

Ohio — 5 


jMichael  Rjmn,  president,  Cincinnati  Ahhatoir  Company . Cincinnati 
Horace  Wilson,  producer Washington  Courthouse 
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Arthur  Malliug,  general  manager,  Schwenger-Klein  Company, 


manufacturers Cleveland 

A.  E.  Bower,  producer Cleveland 

-lohu  T.' Sheppard,  producer Morristown 


Oklahoma — 4 

I.  C.  Thurmond,  producer  and  banker Oklahoma  City 

W.  R.  Martineau,  secretary,  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Producers 

Association;  editor,  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  News 

Oklahoma  City 


J.  E.  Rebman,  producer  Holdenville 

T.  G.  Pai’k,  retailer  Tulsa 


Pennsylvania — 9 

P.  J.  Brinkman,  representing,  Pittsburgh  Union  Stock 

Yards Pittsburgh 

J.  J.  Eelin,  representing  seven  packers  in  Philadelphia ; presi- 
dent John  J.  Felin  Company,  meat  packers Philadelphia 

George  W.  AVagner,  chain  store  operator Philadelphia 

Fred  P.  Bell,  retailer .Philadelphia 

W.  H.  W.  Atkins,  retailer Philadelphia 

Percy  A.  Brown,  retailer Wilkesbarre 

1).  B.  Zimmerman,  producer  (oAvning  ranges  in  seven  West- 
ern states)  Somerset 

Michael  Czajkowski,  Avholesaler Wilkesbarre 

Thomas  Roberts  Jr.,  Thomas  Roberts  Company,  whole- 
salers   .' . Philadelphia 


Rhode  Island — 1 

Edward  A.  Brown,  banker  and  producer. 


Newport 


Tennessee — 3 

R.  E.  Power,  live  stock  commission  man Nashville 

N.  J.  Harsh,  producer Sumner  County 

J.  D.  McDowell,  vice-president.  Union  & Planters  Bank  and 

Trust  Company Memphis 

I 
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Texas — 15 

Mayor  W.  D.  Davis,  producer Fort  Worth 

Sam  Davison,  producer  and  banker Fort  Worth 

J.  H.  Avery,  producer Amarillo 

Robert  J.  Kleberg,  manager,  King  Ranch Kingsville 

W.  N.  Lazenby,  chain  store  operator Waco 

C.  E.  Hunt,  chain  store  operator Dallas 

J.  H.  Boyce,  producer Dalhart 

W.  D.  Reynolds,  producer Fort  Worth 

J.  H.  Nail,  producer Fort  Worth 

Lee  L.  Russell,  vice-president.  Stock  Yards  Loan  Company 
of  Kansas  City;  vice-president,  Cassidy  Southwestern 

Live  Stock  Commission  Company Fort  Worth 

F.  H.  Birmingham,  producer Fort  Worth 

W.  N.  Waddell,  producer;  former  inspector  of  cattle  loans  for 

War  Finance  Corporation  Fort  Worth 

Marion  Sansom,  producer,  member  federal  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  to  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  goveiming  live  stock  and  meat  packing 

industry  Fort  Worth 

Ike  T.  Pryor,  producer San  Antonio 

L.  C.  Bright,  producer  Marfa 


Utah— 1 

James  A.  Anderson,  president,  Morgan  Canning  Company  .Morgan 

Virginia — 2 

Emmanuel  Wasserman,  retailer 
R.  A.  Eastwood,  retailer  .... 

West  Virginia — 1 

E.  N.  Tutwiler,  manager  of  stores,  New  River  Coal  Com- 
pany   McDonald 


Norfolk 

Norfolk 


Wisconsin — 3 

A.  H.  McDermott,  representing,  Milwa-ukee  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change   Milwaukee 

Oswald  Neesvig,  president,  Madison  Packing  Company.  .Madison 
P.  Michaels,  packer - Milwaukee 
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Wyoming — 4 

E.  Richard  Shipp,  lawyer  and  range  owner Casper 

Hr.  J.  M.  AVilson,  producer,  member  executive  committee 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association McKinley 

A.  L.  Pearson,  producer,  president.  Big  Horn  AVool  Growers 

Association Cody 

r.  AA"^.  Olsen,  producer Cokeville 


